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Independent town schools. Clerical inspection was yet al-
most universal, and the Church through the scholasticus or
some other episcopal officer or even through the parish
priest, sought to extend its jurisdiction over both these types
of schools.
The tendency toward the establishment of those schools
was well marked in the Teutonic countries before the Refor-
mation movement began. In Italy it is doubtful whether the
municipal or at least secular private schools had ever ceased
to exist. Certain it was that the early universities sprang
from such schools where there had been some elementary
study of Roman law previous to the foundation of Bologna.
During these later mediaeval centuries such schools, not of a
university grade yet free from ecclesiastical control and gov-
erned by secular interests, were quite numerous.
While this entire subject of secular schools previous to
the Reformation is a question of controversy concerning the
interpretation of historical material, it is evident that
the preparation has been made before the Reformation
for the secularization of education that was to follow.
THE NEW LITERATURES as well as new types of schools
gave expression to the new intellectual interests and social
demands, and indicated that neither the thought-life nor the
life of material interests could be restrained within the old
channels. It is not to be understood that there were no ver-
nacular literatures before these closing centuries of the Middle
Ages. In German, Icelandic, and Anglo-Saxon among the
Teutonic peoples, and in French, Irish, and Welsh among
the Celts, not to mention other minor tongues, there was a
literature covering in a general way the entire dark ages
from the sixth to the eleventh century. Treating of the
heroic deeds of their leaders, of the wonderful prowess and
the petty intrigues of their pagan deities, of Biblical story or
of the traditions of their race, such literature as that of the